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The Christian Register 


Significant 


Sentiments 


Life Without Meaning 


During the past winter The Forum 
published a series of articles ealled ‘‘Liv- 
ing Philosophies” by such men as Albert 
Finstein, H. G. Wells, George Jean 
Nathan, Sir Arthur Keith and Dean Inge. 
These articles have now been published in 
book form. Reviewing the book, in The 
Nation, Henry Hazlitt was struck by 
the fact that hardly any of the contrib- 
utors attempted to tell what they believed 

“the meaning of life”. 

1 os of them”, Mr. Hazlitt writes, 
“regard the question itself as absurd. 
Thus Irwin Edman writes that he does 
not believe that ‘life in general or the 
world in general has any meaning’; he 
does not even think ‘there is any mean- 
ing in saying that they could have’. But, 
he adds, ‘many things, all things in 
nature, may have meaning; and any life 
may generate its own purposes or ends. 
_.. Not what life means, but what mean- 
ings it may have, is what counts.’ John 
Dewey expresses a similar view, and con- 
siders it vicious as well as pointless to 
talk of the meaning of life or the purpose 
of the universe, because such a monistic 
approach prevents us from recognizing 
the ‘plurality of inter-connected meanings 
and purposes’ that human life may have. 
Hinstein, finally, remarks that ‘to ponder 
interminably over the reason for one’s 
existence or the meaning of life in gen- 
eral seems to me, from an objective point 
of view, to be sheer folly’. So modern 
science and philosophy, instead of answer- 
ing this immemorial question, simply slam 
the door in its face. 

“Nevertheless, Einstein, too, points out 
that everyone must hold certain ideals to 
guide his aspirations: “The ideals which 
have always shone before me and filled 
me with the joy of living are goodness, 
beauty, and truth. To make a goal of com- 
fort or happiness has never appealed to 
me; a system of ethics built on this basis 
would be sufficient only for a herd of 
cattle.’ ” 


Paul Whiteman Architecture 


The beauty and greatness of buildings 
are determined by the contour of their 
lines and by the height, breadth and 
placing of their mass, all of which com- 
bine to make rhythm. The rhythm of 
buildings influences the rhythm of life and 
helps to form character. 

An interesting comparison of the 
rhythm of buildings of a past generation 
with the rhythm of modern buildings is 
made by Sir Edwin Lutyens in Country 
Life. ‘“My generation”, he writes, “is—per- 
haps I ought to say was—a humanist 
generation, We believed that the measure 
of man’s architecture was man, and that 
the rhythm of a building should corre- 
spond to the rhythms familiar in human 
life, All architecture must have rhythms 
that affect the eye as music does the ear, 
producing vibrations in the brain. 

“The rhythms of modern architecture 
rarely produce what I should call a happy 
or genial vibration in the brain of the 


spectator. It is either a wearisome 
staccato like the noise of an hydraulic 
drill or, to my mind, a confused medley 
like the tuning of a brass band. Instead 
of making a statement gracefully, and per- 
haps with distinction and humor—which 
is what I require of a building as of an 
individual—many modern buildings, to me, 
are just shouting very loud and quite 
unintelligibly. 

“T catch a phrase here and there, recog- 
nize now and then a scrap of English or 
Italian maybe, but there seems to me 
no grammar and little sincere effort at 
style. There is vitality—heaps of it, but 
crude.” 


Wealth, Mind’s Figment 

“We are accustomed to talk of ‘hard- 
headed’ men of business, but another 
thing we are realizing in these days is 
that there is nothing more emotional than 
the atmosphere which surrounds these 
international transactions”, writes J. A. 
Spender, in The News-Chronicle. 

“Rumor affects all the markets; de- 
pression and cheerfulness alternate, often 
for no ascertainable reason; the intan- 
gible and almost mystical thing we call 
value goes up and down with each turn 
of hope, fear, or illusion. 

“Thus we discover that the great bulk 
of what we call property in the modern 
world—stocks, shares, credits, securities 
—is all compounded of imagination, and 
sustained only by something we call 
‘confidence’.” 


Annihilation of Matter 

Perhaps the most mysterious and won- 
der-inducing phenomenon of nature is that 
of the cosmic rays, discovered by the 
American Nobel prize winner, Dr. Robert 
A. Millikan. Dr. Millikan believes that 
these rays bear witness to re-creation be- 
yond the solar system of the half-dozen 
essential physical elements, and that this 
re-creation proves the existence of God. 

Sir James Jeans and the English physi- 
cists have a different explanation. “So far 
as we can read the riddle of the rays”, 
Sir James Jeans is quoted in Public 
Opinion, “one at least of these [cosmic 
physical] processes appears to be the an- 
nibilation of matter, although whether this 
annihilation is taking place now, or oc- 
curred only in the remote past, or even 
only at the beginning of the world’s his- 
tory, we have no means of knowing; all 
that the rays show is that somewhere 
and sometime in the history of the uni- 
verse, matter has been annihilated. 

“Similar remarks may be made with 
respect to the softer constituents. Millikan 
believes that these originate in the syn- 
thesis of complex atoms out of lighter 
ones, and so argues that the act of crea- 
tion is still in progress. But these softer 
constituents also have such high pene 
trating powers as to be virtually in- 
destructible. 

“Even if Millikan’s interpretation of 
the origin of these rays were established, 
it would only prove that synthesis of 
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matter had occurred somewhere and som 
time during the long past history of 
universe; it would not prove that a 
such synthesis was still in progress.” _ 7 

Nature, the English scientific journal, 
remarks in regard to Jeans’s theory, “It — 
is certainly not fundamentally inconsistent 
with modern atomic theory; it provides a 
plausible explanation of a physical ob- 
servation—the highly penetrating radia- 
tion; and it appears to be the only means 
of bringing order into the perplexing 
mass of data concerning the constitution 
and history of the stars.” 
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Value of Reason 

Morris R. Cohen, eminent American 
philosopher, supports in the following 
paragraph in The Nation, the attitude of 
Unitarians, who from childhood are 
taught to put their first reliance on reason: 
“Those who confuse life and external 
motion often claim that thought or re- : 
flection makes our action less resolute, 
and they urge us to stop thinking and do 4 
oF 
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something. But that men’s thoughtless or 
impulsive acts are always wiser than 
their reasoned conduct is hardly shown 
even in the case of Hamlet. To reflect 
that in the absence of omniscience all our 
principles of morality and conduct are 
but hypotheses need not prevent us from 
staking our lives on these anticipations — 
of experience and from fighting as — 
valiantly as we can for what we hold 

dearest. But it makes us more chivalric, 

tolerant, or sympathetic with those poor 

souls who risk their all on some other 

guess. In general the value of rationality 

is similar in morals to that in science. It 

enables us to frame policies of action and 

ethical judgment fit for wider outlooks 

than those of immediate physical stimulus 

and organic impulse. In enabling us to 

anticipate the future and adjust ourselves 

to it in advance, it lifts us above the 

necessity of living from hand to mouth 

in the mere immediacy of the moment. It 

thus enlarges our being and gives us. 
strength to contemplate new physical and 

moral possibilities without that vertigi- 

nous bewilderment which comes to crea- 

tures of mere routine when they face the 

unfamiliar.” 
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What Young People Need 

The reviewer of Edgar B. Castle’s 
“Fathers and Sons” notes in his review, 
in Public Opinion, that the book is “full 
of short, pithy, original remarks [regard- 
ing the upbringing of children] almost 
any one of which would do for the text 
of a sermon”, 

“Tndulgent affection is the surest 
stimulus to evil ways.’ 

“Tt is, indeed, no mere coincidence 
that the age at which these two instincts 
(the sex instinct and the “God-sentiment”) 
appear is the same, for the one makes life 
possible and the other fills life with 
possibilities.’ 

“Tf our words are to carry conviction 
our lives must mirror our belief.’ 

“*Young people do not need comfort, 
they need adventure and a hard life.’ 

“*A father has no right to expect his 
son to make a better thing of life than 
he has done, if he himself has undergone 
no self-reformation.’ ” 
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, INTRODUCTORY Sentences by the Minister 


Y BRETHREPN, following the ex- 
ample of Jesus and his disciples, 
we are met together to partake 
of a common meal, a Feast of 


_ Brotherhood. We are conscious of the 
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growing life of the great universe wherein 


we live and move and have our being. 


In partaking of this common meal, we 
signify the Unity of Life that makes the 
Universe one and the one Life Blood that 
moves in and through all created things. 

We are met to renew and strengthen 
the ties of that Brotherhood that binds 
all mankind in one, to strengthen our 
eommon purpose for good, to encourage 
one another in the pursuit of peace, 
justice, and good will, and to recount our 
unnumbered blessings. 


Therefore, let us give thanks. 


(Then follows the Prayer or 
Meditation of Thankfulness 
by the Minister.) 
PRAYER (OR MepiratTion) by the Minister 


WE GIVE THANKS (or, we are grate- 


ful) that we have come to a new day. 


We would be grateful for unnumbered 
blessings. We would walk in the ways of 
love and yirtue and would not depart 
from them. May we rise above our failures 
and shortcomings to a nobler plane of 
being. So shall we fulfill the perfect law 
of love. AMEN, 


STATEMENT OF FAITH 
by the People (all standing) 


WE BELIEVE in that universal power, 
intelligent, mysterious, which creates, di- 
rects, and maintains all life. We divine 
that power in its significant works; in the 
depths of our consciousness we hear its 
voice; through that power we experience 
the satisfaction of our daily needs. We 
believe in the eternal progress of man- 
kind toward some unseen goal. We believe 
that the same life informs every living 
thing and that we are one with the Liy- 
ing Universe. AMEN. 


GtortA by the Choir 


Glory to the Bternal Goodness, peace 
on earth, good will toward men! And 
may owr souls be filled with power and 
with love. Let all nations rejoice in the 
triumphant Brotherhood of Man! Amen. 


Tue COMMANDMENTS by the Minister 
Thow shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, 


for he is thy Brother Man. 
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When many Filipinos left the 
Roman Catholic Church following the 
Spanish-American War, and formed 
the Independent Liberal Church, num- 
bering about three millions of souls in 
the Islands, one of the remarkable 
changes was the adoption of a com- 
munion service which was designed to 
satisfy the spiritual needs long met by 
the historic eucharist, which, of course, 
could no longer be celebrated because 
of its theology. The following is a 


careful adaptation of the original 
service, made by Rev. Walter S. 
Swisher. 


All things that ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye also unto them, for 
such is the law of love. 

Let no offence stand between thee and 
thy neighbor. If he offend thee, forgive 
him, as thou, too, wouldst be forgiven. 


Pax VOBIS 


Minister: Peace be unto you. 

PropLe: And to thy spirit. 

MINISTER: Jesus said: “If thou bring 
thy gift to the altar, and there re- 
member that thy brother hath aught 
against thee; first be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.” 

Let us be reconciled, then, as true 
brothers: Let us pardon one an- 
other’s failings, extending our hands 
generously to one another, and let no 
one any longer be at variance with 
his neighbor. 


MepitraTion by the People 


Not with words alone, but with deeds, 
would we attune our spirits to that 
Oreative Spirit that fills the universe with 
its immensity. May the kingdom of love, 
of justice, of goodness and well-being 
come. May the highest aspirations of our 
spirits be made real in deeds of neighborly 
kindness. May we be worthy of the suste- 
nance which we need each day. Should we 
trespass against our neighbor, may we be 
forgiven as we ourselves seek forgiveness. 
Let us rise above the temptation to be 
our lesser selves, and from all selfishness 
and self-seeking may we be delivered. 

AMEN, 


ASPIRATION 


Minister: Let us give voice to the 
aspirations of our hearts. 

ProPLe: Our lives are filled with good 
things that satisfy all our needs. Let us, 


For a Filipino Communion Service, the 
Feast of Brothers 


then, be wise, industrious, and charitable, 
to deserve so many benefits. And may 
justice, peace and good will reign through- 
out the world. We join the universal 
chorus of mankind and proclaim the 
power and mercy of the Bternal Good- 
ness, and our hearts proclaim their eternal 
gratitude. 


.THE COMMUNION 


MINISTER: My brethren, according to 
the Gospels, Jesus never celebrated the 
fast, nor observed any ceremony, nor 
made any meat offering or other sacrifice. 
Knowing that true love is the best offer- 
ing, he caused the brethren to eat at one 
table, dividing among them the loaf and 
giving them to drink from a single cup, 
to signify their brotherhood. Through this 
common meal, they gave thanks not only 
for food, but for whatever favors they 
had received. In this common meal, they 
signified their unity and harmony of spirit 
and so they came to know one another’s 
need and to render mutual help. ... 
Following the example of Jesus, we come 
to eat together in the spirit of true 
brotherhood, sharing our affections and 
our necessities with one another, and 
rendering to one another mutual help. In 
the spirit of brotherhood, let us partake 
of this bread. 


(They partake of the bread) 


Minister: In the spirit of brotherhood 
my brethren, let us drink of this wine. 


(They drink of the wine) 
ASPIRATION by the People 


WE LIFT OUR HEARTS in gratitude 
for this food and for all good gifts that 
we have received at any time. We dedicate 
ourselves anew to love, to justice, and to 
good will. We consecrate our lives to 
works of usefulness for ourselves and for 
our neighbors. We are mindful that the 
men of all nations are of one blood. We 
would seek peace and pursue it, for all 
peoples and all nations are one in the 
spirit of brotherhood and we would live 
in harmony with all mankind. 


CLostna Worps by the Minister 


My brethren, in partaking of this bread 
and drinking of this wine, you have signi- 
fied that you are one body and that the 
same spirit moves within you. Be kindly 
affectioned one to another with brotherly 
love; in honor preferring one another, Be 
of the same mind one toward another, 
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Recompense to no man evil for evil, but 
recompense evil with good. So far as lieth 
in you, be at peace with all men, for all 
belong to the Brotherhood of Man. 


RESPONSE by the People 


We are one body, and the same spirit 
moves within us. We will be kindly af- 
fectioned one to another with brotherly 
love; in honor preferring one another. 


The Christian Register 


We will be of the same mind one toward 
another. We will recompense evil with 
good. So far as lieth in us, we will live 
at peace with all men, for are we not 
of one Brotherhood? 
(Then shall follow a HyMN and BEN- 
EDICTION, according to the custom of 
the church in which the Feast of 
Brotherhood is celebrated.) 


The Radio Announcer 


What he has to do and how he is tested, in the sixth story of 
* New Occupations in a Machine Age ” 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


HE decade from 1921 to 1931 saw sev- 

eral rapid and transforming develop- 
ments; but none more rapid or trans- 
forming than that of radio activity. When, 
in 1921, station WGI at Medford Hillside, 
Mass., and station KDKA at Pittsburgh, 
Penn., began to broadcast, not much in 
the way of programs was available to put 
on the air, nor any but erude receiving 
sets to capture the communication. Radio 
was only a toy. To-day it is one of the 
greatest mediums of communications in 
the world; and is fast becoming a lead- 
ing advertising agency. 

The first news of importance sent out 
by radio was the election of Warren G. 
Harding, to the office of president of 
the United States, in November, 1920. The 
musie was confined to pianos, ukuleles, 
and solos. Then, like the gourd that grew 
up suddenly on the east side of the city 
of Nineveh to shelter the distressed Jonah, 
radio activity sprang into existence. The 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany installed a powerful station WEAF, 
in New York City, to do serious broadcast- 
ing. Under Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, radio channels came under 
government supervision, and organized 
radio broadcasting was started. 


Growth in Five Years 


With organization of the National 
Broadcasting Company in 1926 the ac- 
tivity attained the dignity of a great and 
growing industry. Almost overnight radio 
had entered the field of big business. In 
the year 1920 sales for receiving sets and 
accessories reached $2,000,000. The 
amount of sales for the calendar year 
1927 reached $600,000,000, with total sales 
credited to the industry for the period 
1920 to 1929 of nearly three and one half 
billion dollars. These figures are with- 
out parallel in the history of industrial 
development. The National Broadcasting 
Company purchased WEAF from the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany for $1,000,000, paying of that amount 
$800,000 for good will. Later it organized 
into a network of fifty-five associated sta- 
tions, and by means of this network was 
able to begin serving the entire nation 
with a never-ceasing flow of radio pro- 
grams of all descriptions. 

But now a pertinent question proposed 
itself: Who was going to pay for the 


programs? A mighty invention had been 
captured and utilized. Its possibilities 
were infinite. But how could it be capi- 
talized, and the purchaser of a radio-re- 
ceiving set be assured of good and con- 
tinuous material? 


Sustaining Programs 


Some genius found the solution in typi- 
cal Yankee fashion: Why not make the 
programs pay for themselves through ad- 
vertising? Why not create a “magazine 
of the air’, with the music corresponding 
to editorials and articles? So a campaign 
was set on foot to attract industries. The 
idea was received with indifference, at 
first. Presently, however, it captured the 
imagination of enterprising business men; 
and to-day broadcasting companies with 
time to sell are rapidly gathering all the 
advertising they can handle. The listener 
who sits in the comfort of his family 
circle and hears the world’s” great 
musicians and about world affairs as 
soon as they transpire, listens to preach- 
ers, reports of sporting events, and music 
in foreign countries, theoretically pays 
nothing for the privilege. Actually, the 
American public does pay, for it event- 
ually buys the advertised products. An 
estimate made in 1929 showed that 26 per 


eent. of the American families owning 
radio sets purchased commodities de- 
scribed. 


All this information was given me by 
Walter I. Myers, New England Repre- 
sentative of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

“There are two kinds of programs”, he 
went on, “advertising and sustaining. Cer- 
tain commodities naturaHy lend them- 
selves to inclusion in the advertising sec- 
tion of this magazine of the air.”” He named 
several familiar companies. “These con- 
cerns are willing to pay and pay well 
for fifteen, thirty, and sixty minutes’ 
use of our broadcasting medium. When 
you stop to think that we have a net- 
work covering the country in which 
thirteen million receiving sets are owned, 
with an average of four persons listening 
two-and-one-half hours a day at each 
set, the reach of such advertising begins 
to filter through. That advertisers remain 
with us year after year proves the value 
of the method.” Mr. Myers mentioned one 
company which came to radio in 1924, 
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when WEEI was first organized, and 
still using our service. Records reveal th 
radio is the only advertising medium 
which has shown a gain in the past year, — 
That gain went 48 per cent. ahead of 
business done a year ago. : 
“There are a number of features which 
do not lend themselves to advertieiaaa 
purposes. We call them sustaining pro- 
grams. They include talks by Dr. Cadman 2 
and Dr. 
Vatican, baseball and football games, 
church services. We have assigned a cer- | 


es 


tain time on the air to the Federal | 
Council of Churches, which takes care of — 


the church programs. Often we give this — 
service outright, and in the interests of 
reciprocity. Programs which cost the com- 
pany thousands of dollars are given with- 


out charge. We have just completed a 


series of broadcasts of the ‘Pops’ concerts 
from Symphony Hall, Boston, at a heavy 
weekly cost to us, but none to the man- 
agers of the concerts nor to the public. 
“One of our problems is to find what 
people want. It is utterly useless to broad- 
cast a program of music, or a sales talk, 
which will not interest. For instance, we 
have discovered that the ‘Amos ’n Andy’ 
program is about the ideal radio arrange- 
ment so far as attracting the kind of 
listeners interested in the particular 
commodity they advertise is concerned. 
Dance orchestras always exert a wide 
appeal, a fact a cigarette company dis- 
covered. On the other hand, tree surgery 
appeals to a smaller group. The advertiser 
knows it and shapes his program to in- 
trigue tree lovers. Programs are arranged 
through consultation of advertisers with 
us in the office. We give them the results 
of our experience, and they tell us what 
they want to do. We have not yet found 
the perfect program, but we are coming 
nearer and nearer to its discovery.” 


Testing is Severe 


I asked about the letters people write. 

“Letters as a rule do not offer much that, 
is constructive’, said Mr. Myers. “We are 
always glad to get them: they show us 
that the public is interested. But most 
of them come in answer to ‘bribes’, that 
is, the writer expects to get something 
we have offered. But we get many of 
real appreciation. Yet they do tell us the 
manner in which our broadcasts are being 
received. In the year 1928 the N. B. C. 
network received two million letters, 
favorable and unfavorable. These, of 
course, were valuable for the trial and 
error process. We can tell inside of 
twenty-four hours the section of our pub- 
lie which preferred symphony, light opera, 
solos, comedy, and sermons. 

“The large radio companies of to-day 
are organized to give the best service. 
They employ the finest talent obtainable. 
Managers and announcers are picked men. 
Equipment is as nearly perfect as money 
and scientific knowledge can make it. 

“Sitting over there is ‘Big Brother’ Bob 
Emery, who is going to talk to you soon 
about the man behind the microphone, 
and no announcer is better qualified. And 
speaking of announcers—they are much- 
advertised but unhappy individuals. They 
are not all Graham McNamees, by any 


Fosdick, broadcasts from the — 
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means. He gets $50,000 a year for reading 
news reels two or three times a week, in 
addition to his regular work on the air. 
“For instance, a young man comes here 
with aspirations to be a radio announcer. 
Tf he looks promising he is given a piece 
of paper with the most complicated names 
and titles on it you can imagine—and 
printed in different languages: Italian, 
Spanish, German and Russian. If the ap- 
plicant shows dexterity with these all but 
unpronounceable words he is given a pro- 
gram to speak into the microphone, while 
inexorable judges listen in an adjoining 
room. He is also tested as to his fluency 
and extemporaneous powers, because you 
meyer can tell what is going to happen in 
the studio, and the announcer must be 
a person of quick wit. 


No Bedtime Stories! 


“Programs are so carefully synchronized 
to-day that we must estimate in time of 
seconds. Every announcer stands with a 
stopwatch in front of him. You do not 
hear ‘stand by’ any more: time has come 
to have too great a value in the studios. 
We allow fifteen seconds over or under 
the allotted time. If the man in charge 
permits a program to exceed these seconds 
of grace, he is led to the green carpet, 
and may get a chance to pound the pave- 
ment. Then the announcer must have the 
personality to sell his product—that is 
what he is there for. That is what keeps 
McNamee at the top. Boys with good voices 
need not expect, if they get to be an- 
nouncers, that they will find a soft berth. 
It is a tough job and calls for rare 
qualities.” 

At this point I remarked that once I 
heard over the radio an announcer close 
his program with a pleasantry: “And I 
hope all your male children will be radio 
announcers”, adding that I had not heard 
him again, “Naturally”, Mr. Myers re- 
plied. 

“The National Broadcasting Company 
has to-day’, he went on, “one of the 
largest libraries of music in the world. 
It ineludes the lives of composers, the 
history of music, and compositions in 
about every language. The musical pro- 
gram is prepared by specially trained men. 
The company employs composers and 
seorers. We have in New York a large 
group of staff musicians, and from this 
group the players are selected by the 
leader of a particular program. Every pro- 
gram is rehearsed with painstaking care, 
sometimes two hours for one of actual 
production on the air. Each advertising 
broadeast is built up on a basis of all the 
information available. Take, for instance. 
a large utility company which controls 
100 subsidiary companies, and operates a 
nation-wide public system which includes 
gas. electric light and power, oils, gaso- 
lene, and so on. This company pays for 
radio advertising approximately $500,000 
a year. They believe their product goes 
over better with an orchestra and a 
quartette. They choose the time nearest 
to the day their prospects would be likely 
to be buying their products of oils and 
gasolene,—Saturday, when automobile 
drivers are getting ready for week-end 
trips. Hence their program goes on Friday 

evening from eight o’clock to nine.” 
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I was learning many things, and I 
hoped Mr. Myers would go on. But he 
turned and said, 

“T see Mr. Emery is ready to talk with 
you. He has a more interesting story than 
I because he is closer to the studio. Bob 
is a veteran radio man, having been one 
of the first to speak into the microphone. 
He began with WGI at Medford Hillside 
in 1922, when aspiring young artists were 
experimenting with their voices as well 
as with the announcers.” 

“Big Brother” Bob Emery stepped into 
the picture with all the energy, fluency, 
and personality you are familiar with over 
the radio. ‘‘An announcer’, he declared, 
“is a glorified scene-shifter. I started 
the Big Brother idea at WGI in 1922 
with 1,200 members. I signed off there 
in 1924 with 41,000; and came to WEEI, 
and to-day we have 100,000 members. We 
have kept adding departments: the spell- 
ing bee, musical groups of all kinds, 
dramatic clubs, and ‘painless’ education 
classes. I have learned one thing in my 
experience—ycu cannot deceive children, 
they will detect your veneer every time. 
Make a false gesture once and they will 
forget you. 

“T would like to put this fact on record: 
the idea of bedtime stories for the radio 
is not a good one. They may have a place 
in literature but not over the radio. Chil- 
dren should be put to bed in a happy 
frame of mind, and the place for doing 
that most emphatically is not in front of 
a loud speaker. The story should be 
told by the mother. Early in my radio 
career I was asked to play the part of 
Santa Claus. I did not do it. If I had done 
it, and a second announcer had done it, 
and a third—the beautiful illusion would 
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have gone. But I did say that any letter 
sent to Big Brother would be relayed to 
Santa Claus. I received 400 letters; a good 
mail in those days. 

“Most announcing is done from manu- 
script. Advertising agencies are very par- 
ticular, and rightly so, that their copy 
go out to listeners as prepared. But my 
work is mostly extemporary. The right 
words come when needed. Here, for in- 
stance, is my program for this evening. 
I prepared it while you and ‘Hap’ Myers 
were talking.” 

He placed a slip of paper in front of 
me: all it had were a few penciled notes 
cryptic to everybody but himself. He then 
read them as he intended to broadcast 
them that evening, and I have no doubt 
that those who heard him found him per- 
fectly intelligible. 

“T would not be in the business of 
broadeasting if I did not thoroughly en- 
joy it’, he said. “There is considerable 
satisfaction in having so many children 
look up to you, write letters, and ask your 
advice. When I go into neighboring com- 
munities to give entertainments, as I do 
at times, the number of boys and girls who 
want to shake hands with me is positively 
prodigious.” 

Suppose radio could speak; it might 
say something like this: ‘“‘The voice which 
uses me is the mightiest in the world. 
Through me it can speak at one time to 
forty, fifty million people; and then 
cross the oceans. Through me that voice 
can exert an influence for good will among 
peoples and nations almost beyond imagin- 
ing. I offer to him who can use it the 
most stupendous medium for entertain- 
ment, education, and friendship ever de- 
vised by the human brain.” 


Organizing the Force of Spiritual Ideals 


From an editorial in The Chicago Post. 


; If we are to believe the somewhat hectic articles of certain Washington qorre- 
spondents, the spiritual idealism of the country is developing effective organization 
in fields where its influence has not been potent. 


We judge this by the display of uneasiness on the part of those whose chief 


faith is in material sources of strength. They seem greatly afraid that religious 
conviction and moral fervor may become factors of power in national affairs... . 


It seems, if these alarmed writers reflect truly the state of mind which they 
profess to depict, you are in very dangerous company. We used to think you were 
only in a very impractical company, to which no serious consideration need be 
given. But it now appears that these spiritual idealists have so organized them- 
selves that they threaten to inject something of their idealism into the world’s life. 


There is danger, we are told, that they may be able to influence national policy, 
and international relations. The disturbing vision arises of a bit of the Sermon 
on the Mount getting, by some method or other, into the passing of laws, and the 
making of treaties. It might be that in time, if they maintain their organized 
propaganda, the United States Congress, or the British Parliament, or a confer- 
ence at Geneva or Washington, would take the spiritual teaching of Jesus seri- 
ously, would consider the possibility of applying the ethics of Jesus to the solution 
of some of the problems which have worried statesmen. 


Is it possible that long years of preaching the ideals of Jesus are at last 
bearing fruit? Is the sown seed springing to harvest? Is this unification of spirit- 
ual forces, of churches which once fought one another, of agencies which: once 
ignored one another, the result of a new awareness that the real issue for the 
future of mankind and its civilization lies between those who cling to faith in 
the material as the only salvation and those who believe that in the complete 
supremacy of the spiritual is the one hope for humanity? 
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General Conference At the Shoals 


Celebrates thirty-fifth year of meetings with unique pageant 


JESSIE EF. 


Istes or SHOALS, N.H., August 1, 1931. 
HE culminating feature of a successful 
Shoals General Conference week was 
the celebration in honor of the thirty-fifth 
year of occupancy and the fifteenth of 
ownership of Star Island, which took 
place Friday, July 31. Mrs. Cloyd H. 
Valentine of Brookline, Mass., was in gen- 
eral charge of the details of a pageant 
which repeated as closely as possible the 
program of dedication in 1916. Early in 
the afternoon a procession of the people 
at the conference was formed, each person 
carrying a United States flag. A fanfare 
was blown by the trumpeters, Miss Eliza- 
beth Ballard of Lexington, Mass., and 
John Rutledge of Dedham, Mass., and the 
people began the ceremony of bounding 
the island. Carl B. Wetherell, in cap and 
gown, was the chief marshal. Miss 
Margaret Nichols of Salem carried the 
large silk flag presented to the Shoals 
Association by Dr. and Mrs. William L. 
Lawrance and carried fifteen years ago 
in the dedication procession. Others in 
the line were the officers, directors and 
members of Star Island Corporation with 
their wives, officers, and directors of the 
Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association, the 
speakers of the week, a representative 
of the Shoals Congregational Association, 
and the members of the conference walk- 
ing in the order of their number of sea- 
sons at the Shoals. Several delegates well 
into their eighties made the entire prog- 
ress which, with the exercises in the stone 
meetinghouse which closed the program, 
continued for two hours, 
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Proceeding first to the pier, represent- 
ing the north, the trumpeters blew a fan- 
fare and Rey. Frank B. Crandall of Ayer, 
Mass., spoke, dedicating the island to spir- 
itual courage, and Ernest Arnold, who por- 
trayed the part in 1916, came forth repre- 
senting the spirit of the Indian, to give his 
welcome to the present owners of Star 
Island. Continuing to John Smith’s monu- 
ment, Rey. Harold G. Arnold of West Rox- 
bury, Mass., spoke for the east, as he did 
also in 1916, and Malcolm C. Rees of Bos- 
ton, representing Captain John Smith, was 
summoned from the rocks to give his wel- 
come. Again, at the Rev. John Tuck monu- 
ment the procession paused to take posses- 
sion of the island from the south. Rev. Roy 
B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge, Mass., was 
the speaker and Dana MclL. Greeley of 
Lexington brought the greetings of John 
Tuck. At the west, from a point near the 
summerhouse on the site of old Fort Star, 
Mrs. Minnie Packard Valentine, who filled 
the same role at the original dedication, 
appeared in draperies of divers pastel 
colors as the Spirit of the Island and 
gave the final welcome in lines written 
for the original occasion by Miss Caroline 
Lee Carter. The speaker at this point was 
Rev. Charles R. Joy. 

Returning to the meetinghouse the ex- 
ercises were completed, with many stand- 
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ing on the rocks outside the door and 
windows. Thomas H. Hlliott of Lowell, 
Mass., father of the Shoals conferences, 
was introduced for a brief word, and was 
followed by Uncle Oscar Laighton. Rev. 
John Reid of Peabody, Mass., head of the 
Congregational Shoals organization, spoke 
for his group, and Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
spoke at greater length on the history of 
the Shoals. The dedication prayer, ap- 
propriate to the island surroundings, was 
by Rey. Dorothy Dyar, dean of Tucker- 
man School. William B. Nichols of Quincy, 
Mass., president of the Star Island Cor- 
poration, presided and received the keys 
of the church from Mr. Elliott and of the 
parsonage from Mr. Rutledge. Mr. Nichols 
read the original proclamation proclaim- 
ing that Star Island is dedicated forever 
“to the glory of God and the well-being of 
Man; to the brotherhood of all earnest 
souls, to the untrammelled study and ut- 
terance of truth, to the promotion of pure 
religion”. The service of rededication was 
closed with the blowing of fanfares to the 
north, east, south and west from the 
belfry of the church. 

The pageant was the more successful 
because all of the people on the island 
were a part of it. The banquet the same 
evening was a fitting close of the anni- 
versary. A huge birthday cake brought in 
and placed on the head table, was a rep- 
lica of the stone meetinghouse, with 
doors, sashed windows, belfry tower and 
even the weather-vane and bell-rope. This 
artistic piece of work, made by the hotel 
baker, was later cut and distributed 
among all of the conference members. 

Carl B. Wetherell was the toastmaster 
and introduced the speakers: Dr. Cornish, 
Rey. Charles R. Joy, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, Malcolm C. Rees, and Dana McL. 
Greeley. Thomas H. Elliott and Clarence 
A. Bunker were also introduced. At the 
close of the program Miss Ruth M. Twiss, 
chairman of the week’s meetings, pre- 
sented Mr. Wetherell with a gift of gold 
from the conference members in apprecia- 
tion of his long-continued labors for the 
Shoals moyement. Letters of felicitation 
were read from Dr. and Mrs. William I. 
Lawrance, Lewis G. Parkhurst and Isaac 
Sprague. 

Only two evening lectures were on the 
week’s program but the other evenings 
have been occupied by musie and an 
evening of “stunts” by members of the 
conference. Miss Elizabeth Hall of Brain- 
tree, Mass., gave an interesting outline of 
her impressions of the Passion Play, and 
Miss Bthel M. Johnson, assistant commis- 
sioner of labor and industry in Massachu- 
setts, made an address on “Unemployment 
and What Is Being Done about It”, devot- 
ing herself largely to conditions in 
Massachusetts. 

Rabbi Edward L. Israel of Har Sinai 
Congregation, Baltimore, lectured each 
morning on subjects related to “Religion 
and the Social Order”, summing up the 
week in a final address on “Some Positive 
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Aspects of Socialized Religion”. B 
Israel has had wide experience in 
fields which he discussed, espe : 
through his work as chairman of the Com- 
mission on Social Justice of the Cen 
Conference of American Rabbis. p 
claims that the ideal of social justice is 
of the very essence of the Bible and 
pointed out that it was a part of the reli- 
gion of the prophets and of Jesus, 
Throughout his talks he called attention 
to the forces which are repressing the 
social influences of the church and are 
declaring that the pulpit should not be — 
used for propaganda on social problems. 
The tragedy is, he said. that through 
being coerced by these forces, the organ- 
ized church has missed its opportunity. 
He pointed out that the great prophets of 
religion have become so not because of 
some peculiarity in their theology but be- 
cause they have applied their approach to 
God to rallying men to a new social 


conscience. : 
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Rabbi Israel went into specific details 
to show the deadening influence of the 
machine age, but asserted that he believed 
it possible to build a civilization now ; 
that will be finer than any previous one. — 
The world needs a religion, he said, which 
will struggle against an unjust system of 
economics, on the basis of economic right- 
eousness, a religion that is founded upon 
the dignity of the human soul. He does © 
not question the desirability of the ma- 
chine but believes that a decent moral life 
ean be built up which will conserve all 
of the values of the machine without the 
ill results that have come from it. Rabbi 
Israel believes that the church never would 
have been called upon to face the present 
crisis which has come from the findings 
of modern science if it had taken its 
place as a leader in the cause of social 
righteousness. 

“Religion, War and Peace” was one of 
Rabbi Israel’s morning subjects. He 
scored the churches for blessing every war 
in every, land and particularly those 
which threw themselves so unreservedly 
into the World War. “Only three leaders 
remained true to their ideals: John 
Haynes Holmes, Bishop Paul Jones and 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones’, he declared. He de- 
plored the fact that the new generation 
is being trained into a martial spirit in 
the schools, and asserted that the hope of 
the world for peace lies in the loyalty 
of religion to its ideals. 

Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge, 
Mass., was the minister of the week and 
gave brief sermons each morning in the 
meetinghouse. His general subject was 
upon the functions of the church, which he 
defined in his daily talks to be to quicken 
the minds of men, to promote good 
works, to discover beauty, to keep life 
divine, and to organize men’s lives so that — 
they may express the good, the true, the 
beautiful and the holy. Nothing is foreign 
to religion that touches human life, Mr. 
Wintersteen believes. The Unitarian 
churches are leading the movement for 
the quickening of men’s minds, and the- 
Unitarian faith meets the demand to keep 
life divine, by asserting the essential 
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) which liberalism holds most confidently 
the Unitarian churches are more and 


Witton E. Cross of Franklin, N.H., who 
i ed on “The Ultimate Faith”, Mr. 

oss thinks that among men to-day faith 
| iy at a low ebb. Faith in God is the ulti- 
mate faith. “If there is no wisdom beyond 
_man’s own and no purpose calling for his 
pest in thought and action, then peace, 
' power, contentment and constructive liv- 

_ jing have fled from the hearts of men”, he 
declared. Faith in God gives direction to 
character and human progress, but it 
must be a living, dynamic faith, which a 
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“Universalist Editorial Policy” 

To the Clerk of the Board of Trustees of THn 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Will you please call to the attention of 
the Trustees of THr Reeister the editorial 
published July 23 entitled “Universalist 
Editorial Policy’, which analyzes and 
criticizes the managment of The Christian 

Leader and the opinions of its Editor? 
The editorial in our judgment is intrusive 
and unwarrantable in its criticism of the 

official newspaper of a friendly denomina- 
tion. 

A few months ago the American Unita- 
rian Association was asked to increase 
its appropriation for the support of Tuer 
Reerster and the Directors voted to do 
so upon the condition, explicitly stated, 
that the Trustees of Tur Recister should 

_ assume full responsibility for its policy. 

- We, therefore, must infer that the Trus- 
tees assume responsibility for this 
editorial. 

; With cordial personal regard for Dr. 
Dieffenbach, the Administrative Council 
of the Association is constrained to be- 
lieve that this editorial will unavoidably 

be irritating to a large number of friendly 

Unitarian and Universalist people through- 

out the whole country, that it concerns 

matters which are no business of anyone 
outside of the Universalist Fellowship 
and that the editorial in effect is un- 
friendly and in direct opposition to the 
avowed policy of the Unitarian Fellowship. 
Our tradition always has been one of 
friendliness toward all liberal religious 
movements, particularly toward the Uni- 
yersalist churches which have so much in 
common with our own. The last expres- 
sion of friendship with the Universalists 
came at the one hundred and sixth annual 
meeting of our Association last May when 

- aresolution was introduced requesting the 
President to appoint a commission to 

confer with the Universalists in order 

to promote friendliness and co-operation. 

This motion was passed unanimously and 

with enthusiasm. Here is an avowed 

denominational policy which this editorial 

- entirely disregards and which it tends to 

defeat. 

- Under the authority of the resolution 

just mentioned and to promote its pur- 

pose in the best possible way, the Presi- 
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man discovers for himself. Sunday eve- 
ning Mr. Cross gave an informal talk on 
books. 

At the annual meeting Friday morning 
the principal officers of the Association 
were re-elected: Thomas H. JHlliott, 
Lowell, Mass., honorary president; Carl 
B. Wetherell, Andover, N.H., president; 
Rey. Charles R. Joy, Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge and William B. Nichols, vice- 
presidents; Miss Sara Comins, Ashmont, 
Mass., secretary; Charles S. Bolster, Bos- 
ton, treasurer. Directors elected for three 
years were: Dana MeL. Greeley, Lexing- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. Josie Tolles, West New- 


ton, Mass.; Rev. Harl C. Davis, Concord, 
N.H.; Thomas W. Hoag, Dorchester, 
Mass. 
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dent and Vice-President Joy a few weeks 
ago traveled to Detroit to lay before the 
President of the Universalist General 
Convention certain suggestions for the 
furtherance of the good understanding 
which has long existed between the two 
denominations. Dr. Frank: D. Adams of 
the Church of Our Father, Detroit, Presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, received them with great courtesy 
and listened to their suggestions with 
cordial interest. It is probable that these 
suggestions will later receive some official 
attention. You will observe how unfortu- 
nate it is that, entirely disregarding the 
spirit and intention of the resolution en- 
thusiastically and unanimously passed at 
the last annual meeting, this editorial 
should attack the policy and the opinions 
of the Editor of The Christian Leader. 
That the resolution was known to the 
Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER, we 
cannot doubt, nor can we doubt that he 
disregarded it. We believe that the Fel- 
lowship has the right to expect co-opera- 
tion from THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER and 
not interference, in all efforts whatsoever 
to promote interdenominational friend- 
ship and co-operation, including this par- 
ticular effort to draw into closer friend- 
liness the two great avowedly liberal de- 
nominations of this country. We therefore 
request you to lay this matter before the 
Trustees of THE REGISTER and we ask you 
formally whether or not you support the 
policy of THE RecisTeR in publishing this 
editorial. 

As the editorial has been published both 
in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER and The 
Christian Leader, it becomes our duty to 
make it unmistakably plain to the readers 
of both journals that we deplore this 
statement and are in no sense responsible 
for it. Accordingly, we are sending copies 
of this letter to the Editors of both 
journals and asking them to give full 
publicity to this statement. 

This letter has been written under the 
direction and with the unanimous approval 
of the Administrative Council of the 
American Unitarian Association, three 
Directors of the Association meeting and 
voting with the Council. 

Lovis C. CornIsH. 


Boston, MASS. 
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Cancellation the Great Need 


To the Hditor of Tum CHRISTIAN RUGISTER :—- 


Your leader on the Hoover proposal for 
suspension needs broadcasting. I believe 
that the arguments for cancellation are 
unanswerable and appeal to multitudes 
of folk in Britain. You quote an expression 
of opinion in favor of cancellation from 
Mr. Garvin of The Observer. That view 
is not very often represented in the press 
of Britain, whether religious or secular. 
Popular conviction has far more wisdom 
than the machine-made opinions of the 
average newspaper. Statesmen. of all 
parties, even those who formerly have 
advocated no reparations and no indem- 
nities, are very timorous here in facing 
the real issue, the absolute necessity of 
cancellation. 

Hyen more than the plea for this 
radical policy, one was glad to see your 
reason for it, namely, that all the belli- 
gerents including France shared in the 
war guilt. “War guilt” is taboo in Britain. 
Most of our so-called statesmen of all 
parties, excluding Ramsay Macdonald and 
Snowden, put the whole guilt of the war 
on Germany. in their public utterances 
from 1914-1918, 

The same is true of our journalists and 
our preachers. Few have had the courage 
to recant and repent. Dean Inge did. The 
late Canon Studdert Kennedy made a re- 
markable recantation: | 

“I encouraged the troops to agne on 
the ground that they were fighting for 
freedom and honor. I know now that it 
was. nothing of the kind. . .. We have 
lied as a nation and besmirched our honor. 
We have broken our promises, and gone 
back on our word. ... I feel it is due 
to me as an act of penitence to make this 
open confession to God. What I should 
have known and what we all should have 
known was that there was no freedom 
to be won by the sword, no honor to be 
vindicated by it and no peace to be got 
out of it.” 

I shall use your bold and impressive 
article to stir up opinion here in the only 
direction which will bring real peace. So 
long as. we act on the false foundation 
of sole German guilt, we make for 
strengthening Hitlerism and revolution in 
yermany and the downfall of European 
civilization, 

RicHARD LEE. 

COVENTRY, ENGLAND 


“Pleasant Memory” 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The First Unitarian Church in Pomona, 
OCalif., has solved the sometimes embar- 
rassing matter of requesting signatures 
to the guest-book by use of the following 
sign placed above the guest-book :— 

OuR GUESTS 
are asked to leave with us 
The Pleasant Memory 
of their visit 
by 
Registering their Names. 

I think other churches may be inter- 
ested in the above solution of how to get 
signatures of visitors to the church. 

BERKELEY B. BLAKE. 

San FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Killing the Goose 


HE GREAT USE of religion, and the teaching 

of the churches, is that they act as checks to 
impulsive human nature. We incline to the position 
that this function outweighs, in ultimate benefit 
to mankind, the saving of souls. Had it not been for 
the continual exercise of this restraint through 
the centuries where would mankind be to- day? 
Society is irritated and rebels. Men neglect the 
church and heartily criticize it. But in the long run 
it is wholesome religion, put in operation by the 
churches, which saves us from being destroyed by 
our own folly and appetites. History records hardly 
a reform great or small which has not profited from 
church support. And it is common knowledge that 
ministers are first appealed to when cleansing 
methods are proposed in a community. 

Church sentiment, to-day, is at odds with much 
in motion-picture production, not with all, because 
there are elements in the cinema which are worth 
while, and more which promises to be worth while. 
But motion picture production stands in need of a 
reformation in several aspects. For one thing the 
sex appeal, is sadly overdone. Patrons are getting 
tired of intensive love scenes. They are greeting 
these scenes, either with open derision or with dis- 
gust. It is not unusual to see habitual attendants 
get up and leave the theater while the stage is being 
set for one of these “close-up” sex episodes. So that 
what the producer intended for a dramatic ending 
becomes a burlesque and an anti-climax. Evidently 
the time has come when those who make pictures 
must discover some other way of attracting and 
holding the public. 

Another feature which is seriously injuring mo- 
tion pictures in the estimation of respectable and 
law-abiding citizens is depictions of wild parties, 
and exploitation of the careers of gangsters. The 
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wild-party scene usually has a moral back of it; b 

often the moral is only a means to get the repre: 
sentation past the censor. Such productions simply — 
keep self-respecting people away, and react un- 
favorably to the entire industry. The other day two 
New York youths were sentenced by County Court 
Judge Taylor to indeterminate terms in the Elmira 


Reformatory. The crime was their first, and they — 
were permitted to plead to the charge of second 


degree robbery though plainly guilty of a first de- 
gree offense. The prisoners explained that in motion 
pictures of racketeers they had seen the process of 
getting rich had seemed so easy they thought they 
would try it. 

Pulpits and church press long have pointed out 
the iniquity and folly of thus prostituting a great 
means of amusement and instruction. Perhaps, now 
that producers are at the end of their resources 
to find ways of holding fast dwindling audiences, 
they will realize the wisdom as well as the right- 
eousness of the position of the church. a 


The Soviet Authority 


HE DESTRUCTION of the Cathedral of the 

Redeemer, one of Russia’s largest and most 
imposing churches, to make way for the building 
of a great auditorium to be known as the Palace 
of the Soviets, fills with sadness all of those who 
have ever experienced the superb music of the 
Russian Church. The Orthodox Church possesses 
the only ritual that can cause an Occidental to 
forget his mental reservations in religion, and enter 
fully into the tragedy of the world’s suffering. 
Without doubt, in place of these gorgeous re- 
sponses and universal chants, the auditorium will 
be filled with secular music, native and foreign, 
which will cause one to wonder if progress really 
has been made. 

The question will still be raised why the church 
had to go when the Soviet came. Both rely for 
their existence upon the promise of happiness to 
the poorest people in the land. But one offers to 
it an earthly, the other a heavenly paradise. 

Much more serious than anything else is the in- 
ability not only of this church, but of churches 
of all religions to accommodate themselves to 
violent external change. It may be that the church 
ean only retain the affection of the people, when 
it itself either starts or leads a revolution. It cer- 
tainly loses its hold whenever it either opposes or 
is indifferent to outbursts of oppressed peoples and 
nations. The only solution of this difficulty that is 
now facing all churches in almost every land seems 
to be for the church to search diligently for the 
right wherever it may be, and having found it, to 
support it actively, even if it appears to be detri- 
mental to its own existence. In this way only, if it 
have faith, it may hope not only to survive but to 
lead. 1 Of 


Fact or Symbol 


Vion tet ARE TWO WAYS to express a truth; 
or, better, two aspects which we may present. 
Ve may present it on its intellectual side in a 
net of fact, or we may express it in a symbol. 
Either way has its limitations and its dangers. 
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Why do we so often feel when we hear a state- 
ment of fact that we have not all of the truth? 
Probably because, being reasoning beings, we are 
bound to draw inferences. These seek to go beyond 
the facts. Every life of Lincoln from that of Sena- 
‘tor Beveridge to that of Carl Sandburg presents 
Lincoln in some different aspect. A biography is an 
interpretation as well as a recital of events. Lin- 
_eoln appears as the humble rail splitter or the 
great emancipator. Like every other president, he 
| is a symbol as well as a man. 
__ However, there is danger in the use of the symbol. 
| BA symbol”, said Dr. Jung, the great psychologist, 
in his “Psychology of the Unconscious”, “is a 
carrier of emotion”. The symbol may carry too 
-much emotion, or the wrong kind of emotion. Men 
easily forget the thing for which it stands and wor- 
ship the symbol for its own sake. This, as Prof. 
G. W. Fiske points out in his “Recovery of Wor- 
ship”, is idolatry. Worse still, a symbol may ob- 
secure the truth, either by presenting it in a wrong 
aspect, or so vaguely that no one knows what is 
meant. 

A symbol must rest solidly upon some fact. Its 
meaning must be unmistakable. It must be used to 
clarify, not to obscure, truth. In our increasing use 
of symbols, let us be sure that they do not lead us 
into a haze in which all beliefs merge and at last 
shade out into nothingness. 8. 


Religion and Taste 


HE LONG STRUGGLE between the Bishop 

of Birmingham and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury regarding the interpretation to be placed on 
the Communion Service is gradually working itself 
back to its origins in the Reformation. The Bishop 
has finally challenged the Archbishop to explain 
exactly what he means by apparently admitting 
that the spiritual presence of Christ in the conse- 
crated elements of Holy Communion is consistent 
with the formularies of the Episcopal Church. 
Thus the battles of the Reformation are being 
fought anew. i 

The Bishop brands as “superstition” the above 
helief. The Archbishop. in reply, reproves him for 
his lack of Christian charity in thus branding as 
mere superstition a helief sincerely held by a 
multitude of devout Churchmen. 

This is a perfect example of the eternal conflict 
in religion between prophetic fervor and tradi- 
tional Christian charity, between an ardor that is 
so sure of itself as to be uncharitable and careless 
of the conventions, and an order that above all else 
demands that religion be the essence of good taste, 
and the acme of courtly manners. 

For most people, there is no compromise. rath 
has its place. Religion advances when a prophet 
with the spirit and utterance that Amos and John 
the Baptist found in their solitude, disregards the 
feelings of others. After their going, religion 
achieves a broadening and a stability, as the 


prophetic stream loses its force and rapidity and 


-placidly approaches the sea. 
< 
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Without doubt, the Church of England will dis- 
cover a compromise. In any case, the air will be 
cleared when the attemnt is finally made to state in 
precise words just what is meant by the emotions 
aroused either at the “Miracle of the Mass”, or at 
the service of Holy Communion. H. 


Common Sense Sermons 


OW LONG should the sermon be? The reply 

depends upon the preacher, the occasion and 
the audience. Under certain conditions an hour 
is not too long. Specific themes require that length 
of time for development. Frequently men in fo- 
rensic debate take two hours or more. Eloquent 
speakers before eager audiences may speak as long 
as the interest may be sustained. Those great ora- 
tors Bright, Palmerston and Richart Cobden of Eng- 
land, and Clay, Calhoun and Webster of America 
could hold an audience one hour, two hours, with 
no one leaving or wanting to leave. But they spoke 
in glowing times, had burning themes, and out- 
standing forensic and oratorical ability. The av- 
erage preacher, appearing before the same audience 
weekly, lacks such inspiring incentives; and at 
times has neither the divine fire nor the oratorical 
temper. Under such conditions fifteen or twenty 
minutes is amply long for the average audience. 
Frequently a compact, carefully prepared fifteen 
minute address is fully as effective as one depend- 
ing on fluency, and lasting thirty or forty-five min- 
utes. When hearers begin wishing the speaker 
would stop, his usefulness for that day with that 
audience is over; and all that follows is anti-climax. 

We must term, then, sermons of prodigious 
length, recently delivered in this country, linguistic 
feats, vainglorious efforts, and disgraceful reflec- 
tions on the high calling of preacher. There may 
have been occasion enough in the sections of the 
country where the sermons were delivered for in- 
vectives against sin. But the method was ill-judged. 
A preacher in Los Angeles assailed evil in his city 
for twelve hours without stopping. Another in the 
same city tried the effect of a twenty-one hour 
sermon. But a Baptist divine in a town in Louisi- 
ana holds the record for assaults on the world, the 
flesh and the devil: he rang all the changes on sin- 
ful living for two days and nights and another day, 
in total, fifty-eight and one half hours. Tried by the 
tests of length and linguistic gymnastics, that ex- 
traordinary feat should have sufficed to have driven 
all the hosts of evil forever to cover. But so far as 
can be learned it has had no other effect than to 
excite sarcastic comment from the press of the 
country, and condemnation from sane-thinking 
religion. 

How far removed from religion pure and unde- 
filed are such abnormal and _ publicity-seeking 
efforts. We can but remind those zealous brethren 
that the greatest sermon ever delivered included 
but twenty-five hundred words, and could not have 
required more than twenty or thirty minutes for 
giving. C. 
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A Mistake 


Of late, in the field of the drama, a tendency has manifested itself 
which works serious harm. Let an actor make a pronounced success in the 
portrayal of one particular type of character, and henceforth the managers 
demand of him that he continue to play similar parts during the remainder 
of his career. In literature the publishers are, too often, guilty of the 
same mistake. If an author writes a book which attains to the dignity of 
a best-seller, thereafter they require that he follow the same line, no 
matter how much the effort may cramp whatever gifts he may possess. 
With a keen eye solely upon pecuniary profit, they ignore the fact that 
they may seriously limit his creative powers. This mistaken policy has re- 
sulted not seldom in the suppression, and ultimate extinction, of literary 
genius. For the writer, even more than the actor, needs above everything 
else freedom for the exercise of his gifts. Confine them to a single line of 


effort, and they are all too apt to droop and die. 


Roman Catholicism and Politics 

Tun ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE 
Moprern Strate. By Charles O. Marshall. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 

Here is a new edition of Mr. Marshall’s 
remarkable study of the Roman Catholic 
Church in its relation to politics. When 
the book first appeared in the wake of the 
momentous Presidential campaign of 1928 
it made a great contribution to our en- 
lightenment, for we are such an easy- 
going and morally indolent people we do 
not know or care what is being done to 
us and our Nation, provided it is not done 
by reds or communists or such like. In 
these three years the Pope has become a 
“world-power’, and his troubles have 
multiplied. No longer a “prisoner in the 
Vatican’, it looks as if he and the Church 
had lost much of their mystical prestige 
over the people of Europe by the “tem- 
poral” experiment. Indeed, there has never 
been a more trying time for Rome than 
in these days of revolution, political and 
economic. Her prelates are excited and 
confused. What may happen to her no 
one knows, but it is not going to be good 
for her. Mexico, Spain, Poland, Italy! The 
world is all going the other way. One 
should read studiously Mr. Marshall's 
metaphysical reasoning on concrete and 
vivid facts, all authenticated, and then 
realize that in principle and practice the 
Chureh is at radical enmity with every 
progressive theory in the government of 
the world. Her kinship is with despotic 
monarchy and nothing else. The author 
has added material here and there, and 
especially the arrogant situation in Malta 
is presented with discrimination and un- 
answerable conclusions. We know of 
nothing better suited to the exacting stu- 
dent and patriot than this objective and 
documented treatment of the most vital 
of all religio-political subjects. A. 0. D. 


The Parson’s Obstacles 
Tue MINISTER’S WEEK-DAY CHALLENGE, By 
Edwin H. Byington, D.D. New York: Richard 
R. Smith, Inc, $2.00. 
Dr. Byington is professor of Homiletics 
and Liturgy in the Gordon College of 
Theology and Missions in Boston. His 


A. R. H. 


book will probably be of interest only to 
ministers. Laymen, however, might gain 
some insight into a minister’s problems 
and difficulties by reading it. It considers 
the minister’s work on week-days which 
the author believes is more tasking than 
the challenge of the pulpit. He does not 
lay great stress on the necessity of a high 
grade of sermonizing, but thinks that the 
“danger zone of the ministry” is outside 
the pulpit; that it is because of this that 
about one-half of Protestant ministers 
change pastorates every five years. The 
week-day challenge is four-fold. There is, 
the challenge of the trouble that “springs 
from friction in administrative or per- 
sonal relations”; the challenge of self- 
utilization, where the minister may win 
his people by his extra-pulpit activities; 
the challenge of a complex civilization, 
and the challenge of comradeship. Having 
stated the problem, Dr. Byington surveys 
the field, and, with great detail, considers 
the minister’s week-day work, offering a 
great wealth of criticism, suggestion and 
advice, some of which seems a bit foolish 
or unnecessary and much of which can be 
taken to heart and pondered by the young 
minister. F. RB. 8. 


Power Behind the Throne 


IMPERIAL Brorugr: THe Lire or THE Duc 
DE Morny. By Maristan Chapman. New York: 
The Viking Press. $3.50. 

Conspicuous among the leading figures 
of the Second Empire was the subject of 
this biography. Under Napoleon III, the 
government of France was a pale reflec- 
tion of the first empire. Its splendor was 
tinsel, its jewels paste. From the em- 
peror down, the personalities prominent 
in both court and state were essentially 
second rate, with the exception of the 
ruler’s illegitimate brother. He alone pos- 
sessed some of the gifts and qualities of 
genuine statesmanship, and by their exer- 
cise for many years prevented the govern- 
ment from going on the rocks. After his 
death, in 1865, its decline. was rapid and 
inevitable. A thorough Frenchman, this 
grandson of Talleyrand, by his own un- 
aided efforts rose to high station in society 
and the state. Typically a product of his 
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time, a profligate and gambler, he 
sessed mentality above the ordinary, com 
bined with courage, personal magnetism, 


of Louis Phillippe, he won distinction; 
so that it was natural, when the pinchbee! 
adventurer seized the throne, and mad 
himself Emperor of the French, that 
Morny should be elevated to the station 
of his leading minister. Through devious 
ways 


years, in spite of the machinations of his 
enemies. The successive chapters of this 
man’s dramatic and eventful career, Miss 
Chapman narrates in a manner thoroughly 
interesting. Manifestly, she has delved 
deep into the politics of the period, as well 
as into contemporary social history. On 
her pages, the France of the forties, fifties 
and sixties of the last century, lives again. 
So well written is this biography that it 
has the appeal of a first-rate novel. Not 
the least charm of this work is its format, 
which in its type, paper and illustrations, 
is a clever reproduction of a French book 
of the period with which it deals. A. R. H. 


Wellesley Girl of the Eighties 


A GIRL OF THE EIGHTIBS, AT COLLEGE AND 
AT Homn. By Martha Pike Conant and Others. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.75. 

A pleasant picture of college and home 
life fifty years ago, as shown in a series 
of letters from a good, intelligent girl. 
Charlotte Howard Conant was a student 
at Wellesley, in the early eighties, under 
Alice Freeman (Palmer). Collegiate edu- - 


cation for girls was then still something 


of a novelty. Sir Richard Temple, formerly 
Governor ef Bombay and Madras, visited 
Wellesley, and refused to believe that 
the laboratory note-books of the girls 
were written by themselves. In listening 


f 
[ 
, he maintained his power, remain- 
ing the power behind the throne for many 


> 


to the Greek class, however, he reluctantly — 


admitted, “’Pon honor, they accent right !” 
A French lady, ambitious for women's 
higher education in France, found the 
college so much beyond her expectations 
that she sat down on the steps of Stone 
Hall and wept for joy. Charlotte wrote 
home: 

“T have just come from the class prayer- 
meeting. It is surprising how much there 
is in the Bible about not worrying, fear- 
ing for the future. The girls do worry so 
much here ... Miss Freeman was say- 
ing that there was enough nervous 
energy wasted in the college to give us 
all our degrees twice over.” 

After some years of teaching, and of 
working in a law office and as a charity 
supervisor, Charlotte Conant founded, 
with her college roommate, the Walnut 
Hill School in Natick, Mass. Here she 
became one of the best-known head- 
mistresses in the country. “The strength 
of her personality flowed through all 
phases of her school life.” In addition to 
many other rare qualities, she had an 
admirable gift of fun. 

“She could be a veritable master of 
the revels. There is still preserved an old 
libretto of a comic opera which she com- 
posed once for the gaiety of Walnut Hill—. 
the tale of an adventurous Gilbert, scion 
of the counting-house, who would dream 


astles in Spain—his repudiation of 
y-bags, his travels ‘in far Turkee’, 
arrest as, a spy for too protracted 
mg of Baedeker in front of public 
dings, his imprisonment, his rescue by 
fair Turkish damsel, his troth to her, 


of the Turkish damsel at the supreme 
moment, the tremendous dowry with its 
eal effect upon an unwilling father, 
reshuffiing of brides, the triple wed- 
, the final stampede of merriment. 
whole is executed with a spirit, a 
ingenuity, a buoyancy of nonsense, 
a gay blend of moonshine and matter-of- 
fact, which only a mind that had done 
its own adventuring could invent.” 

- Miss Conant said that Wellesley College 
had made her a better and happier woman. 
Her pupils could say the same of Walnut 
Hill. The book is finely gotten up, and 
illustrated with excellent pictures. 
AAS, Be 


I Hear America Singing 
Tun STrory or Our NATIONAL BALLADS. By 
6. A. Browne. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
' Co. $2.50. 

Fletcher of Saltoun quotes Sir Chris- 
topher Musgrave as saying that if a man 
were permitted to make the ballads, he 
need not care who should make the laws 
of a nation. Miss Browne has gathered a 
yery complete and sprightly series of 

stories about our national songs, revising 
and bringing down to date a former book 
on the same subject. The texts of songs 
from Yankee Doodle to the songs of the 
“sreat war are here, as are numerous por- 
traits and facsimiles, together with a care- 
ful index. We began to read the book in a 
spirit of scorn, but we were soon con- 
verted to a spirit of appreciation and 
finished it in one sitting of a Sunday after- 
noon. Careful biographic details, consid- 
eration of historical settings, lively anec- 
dotes and reminiscences make up a book 
which will heighten one’s respect for our 
national songs, especially if we can add 
as the author does, to The Star Spangled 
Banner, with its banal opening “O Say”, 
America the Beautiful, Home Sweet Home, 
Old Folks at Home, America, and The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. This does 
not exhaust the list by any means, for 
there are many more. A valuable book for 
schools or other organizations using our 
national songs. ELF, 


New Testament Greek 


A New SwHorT GRAMMAR OF THD GREDK 
TESTAMENT. By A. T. Robertson and W. Hersey 
Davis. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. 
$2.50. 

“This Short Grammar is new, in that it 
has been largely re-written and has ac- 
quired a valuable new section by Professor 
Davis, Dr. Robertson’s colleague in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Louisville, Kentucky. It is new also in that 
it uses the new methods of grammatical 
science and the new materials made avail- 
able by Papyri and other recently dis- 
covered texts. It is old in that the first 
edition came out twenty-three years ago, 
and this is the ninth, not including trans- 


.he had all kinds of experiences, 
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lations. As a text-book for students of the 
language of the New Testament, it has 
had enormous yogue, which will increase 
with the appearance of this fresh edition. 
No one in America knows the common 
Greek language of nineteen centuries ago 
more thoroughly than Dr. Robertson. No 
one has done so much to make it known. 
His vast Grammar for advanced students 
has almost 1,500 pages of well-nigh in- 
credibly minute grammatical: detail. The 
Short Grammar is for more elementary 
students, though not for beginners; a 
knowledge of the essentials of Greek being 
everywhere assumed. This fact, combined 
with the obvious necessity for condensa- 
tion, renders the text here and there some- 
what unclear. If one may say so, Robert- 
son’s English is not equal to his Greek. 
The style lacks in distinction and charm, 
qualities which even a grammar may pos- 
sess. But for sound grammatical learning 
and helpfulness to the student, there is 
nothing better. Such a book lays forever 
the solemn ghost of “Biblical Greek” and 
disposes of the equally dogmatic notion 
that the apostles were illiterate men who 
wrote like Josh Billings or the Japanese 
Schoolboy. 0.8.) Bs 


Poems 

PatH or Lirn. A Book or MopprRNn Vorss, 
By Jeane L. Gould, Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
Ine. $2.00. 

A slender volume of poems whose dom- 
inant characteristic is fervent religious 
emotion. They offer abundant evidence of 
elemental experiences, through which 
their author has attained a lofty faith. 
Byidently, she has passed through deep 
waters, and found a firm foothold of spir- 
itual conviction. If her verse had melody, 
as well, it would be easier, more inspiring 
reading. Lacking, however, that singing 
quality which is one of the prime essen- 
tials of all genuine poetry, it falls short 
of perfection. A.R. H. 


Alexander Irvine 

A FIGHTING PARSON. The Autobiography of 
Alewander Irvine. Boston; Little, Brown and 
Company. $3.00. 

“What a life! There’s matter here for 
half a dozen biographies”, says Hllery 
Sedgwick, editor of The Atlantic Monthly, 
in a foreword. Mr. Sedgwick has already 
printed some of these chapters in his maga- 
zine. Now they lose nothing in the re 
reading. Irvine was born of a poor family 
in Ireland, where he nearly starved. But 
he had a good father and mother, who 
gave him good morals if not good food. 
He enlisted in the marines, saw service 
in Egypt, and then came to America. Here 
as a 
penniless out-of-work, a common laborer, 
and almost everything else. At last, there 
came a chance for a theological course at 
Yale, and some experience as missioner 
and pastor. Then he met Dr. Percy 
Stickney Grant of the Church of the 
Ascension in New York, and for three 
years he was an assistant there and con- 
ducted the forum for which the church 
was famous. But when Irvine began to 
criticize the status quo, and to say to 
prominent sinners, “Thou art the man”, 
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he had to move on. Perey Grant backed 
him to the limit; but what can one do in 
a city where the leading Bishop is a re 
actionary? Then came some experience 
as an actor, apparently successful, and 
then the war. Irvine was invited to go 
to England as a morale raiser. There and 
at the front he was of great use, because 
he was a magnetic speaker and had the 
Irish gift of humor. But we must not 
tell the whole story. It is interesting from 
first to last, and, if the author does not 
exactly hate himself, who can blame him? 
He knows how to write. BF. 


Tabloid Reviews 


ANCIENT FIRES oN Moppern ALmTars. By 
Bishop Adna Wright Leonard. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

Bishop Leonard of the Methodist 
Church gives here his observations of the 
present decline of the church and his sug- 
gestions for remedy. He “faces the facts” 
in the opening chapter; tells of the de- 
creasing attendance at church services, 
the increasing loss in membership. He 
speaks more with reference to his own 
church. His diagnosis of the situation is 
that, although the pulpit has never had 
such a high level of learning and culture, 
it is not the converting power that it 
was a generation ago. His cure is a re- 
turn to the spiritual ardor of “saving 
souls”. The last part of the book is an ex- 
position of his method, long used and with 
apparently good success, of group evan- 
gelism. He drops the term “revival’’ and 
prefers to speak of the “Preaching Mis- 
sion”. His methods are here fully ex- 
plained. They are interesting to the out- 
sider because of their dignity and the ut- 
ter lack of the old emotionalism, as well 
as the careful plan of organization fol- 
lowed. BRB 


THe HuNCHBACK. By John T. Yates. Boston: 
The Christopher Publishing House. $2.00. 


It is hard to imagine any readers of 
THE REGISTER enjoying The Hunchback, 
though we may be mistaken. A small book, 
only a hundred and five pages, and en- 
tirely composed of plot. If we have 
counted correctly, the last pair of babies 
born are the fifth generation from the 
young man and woman who meet on the 
first page. Every possible thing happens to 
the people herein mentioned: they marry, 
have children, go to jail, bootleg, murder, 
kidnap, hit icebergs at sea, drown, inherit 
fortunes and die. There is no time to get 
to know the characters apart—a genea- 
logical table in the back is needed for that. 
Mr Yates is the head of a large insurance 
company and has written a story a month 
for twenty-five years—because “he loved 
to write them”. No doubt there are plenty 
of Pomonas who love to read them and 
to forget for a short while the dull lives 
they lead. H. M. P. 


Books Received 
RaApio’s Past AND Fururn. By Robert A. 
Millikan. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
Pamphlet. 
Tun CHURCH AND THE WORKERS. By Ben- 
nett Stevens. New York: International Pam- 
phlets. Ten cents. 
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Sermon Subjects 


An indication of what Unitarian min- 
isters are thinking and preaching will be 
given by the following list of sermon sub- 
jects compiled from church calendars re- 
ceived during the past year: 

Rev. W. W. W. Argow of Syracuse, 
N.Y.: “How to Domesticate Our Fears”, 
“How to Meet Defeat Without Being De- 
feated’’, ‘‘How to Live with Other People” ; 

Rey. Ramsden Balmforth of Cape Town, 
South Africa: ‘The Foundation Work of 
Jesus’, “The Contribution of Paul’, “The 
Contribution of James and His School”, 
“The Change from Primitive to Ecclesias- 
tical Christianity” ; 

Dr. Howard B. Bard of San Diego, 
Calif.: “Face to Face with the Human 
Mind’, “The Content of the Unconscious”, 
“Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion”, “Psy- 
chology and Personality” ; 

Dr. Thomas H. Billings of Salem, Mass. : 
“Ts God Powerless?” “Christian Patriot- 
ism”, “Satan”, “Some Certainties, I. Love, 
II. Duty, III. Courage, IV. Fulfillment” ; 

Dr. Preston Bradley of Chicago, Ill.: 
“Life’s Hall of Mirrors”, “The Art of 
Being Kind” ; 

Rey. J. Franklin Burkhart of Charles- 
ton, S.C.: “The Supernatural and Modern 
Religion’, “Modern Protestantism and the 
Pharisees of the New Testament”, 
“Modern Unitarianism and the Prophets 
of the Old Testament’, ‘“Revivalism, the 
Great Curse of the South”; 

Dr. George C. Cressey of Geneseo, Ill.: 
“The Mysterious Universe”, ‘‘Religion In- 
dependent of All Theories and All Specu- 


lations”, “The World’s Unrest’, “The 
Modern .Shift in the Exercise of the 
Imagination” ; 


Rey. Charles J. Dutton of Des Moines, 
Ia.: “Our Escapes from Life’, ‘‘The Value 
of Rebellion’, “Why We Must Trust 
Science”, “The Saints of Molokai’, “The 
Value of Curiosity’, “The Seven Deadly 
Sins”; 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn.: “The Rising Tide of Religious Re- 
action’, “The Dilemma of the Religious 
Liberal”, “The Delusion of Pure Rational- 
ism”, “The Snare of Sentimentalism”, 
“With All Thy Mind and with All Thy 
Heart” ; 

Rey. Clifton M. Gray of Topeka, Kans. : 
“A Religion of Escape or a Religion of 
Challenge”, “World Weariness: Jazzing 
Our Jaded Nerves’, ‘The Blight of 
Cynicism: the Prematurely Old’, ‘A Chal- 
lenge to Chaos: the Supremacy of Man”; 

Rey. Cornelius Heyn of Hingham, 
Mass.: “The Free Man”, “Religion and 
the New Physics’, “Good Points of Old- 
fashioned Unitarianism”, “The Renewing 
of Your Mind”, “The Dilemma of Prot- 
estantism”, “The Task Facing Unitarian- 
ism” ; 

Rev. John Malick of Cincinnati, Ohio: 
“Keeping the Control of Life Near Home”, 
“Seattered Loyalties and the Sovereign 
Laws of Fidelity”, “Keeping Some of Life 
Where One Can Manage It’; 

Rey. Harold P. Marley of Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: “Jane Addams, Mother to the 
Slums”, “Tammany—and the New York 
Clergy”, “Socialism—and Christianity”, 
“Soldiers—Chaplains and the Church”; 

Dr. N. Hill Nesbitt of Alameda, Calif.: 
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“Pioneers of Protestantism Series’: 
Luther, Cromwell, Bunyan, Wycliffe, 
Knox, John Campbell and Wesley ; 

Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Washington, 
D.C.: “The Eager Optimist’, ‘“God— 
Refuge or Home?”’, “The Great Deliver- 
ance”, “The Unimprisoned Word”, “Hearts 
Aglow”; : 

Rey. Alson H. Robinson of Plainfield, 
NJ.: “This Thing Called Work”, “The 
Challenge of Unemployment to Religion”, 
“Ten Years of Prohibition’, “Which Way 
Religion”, “The Work of Our Unitarian 
Churches” ; 

Rey. Henry T. Secrist of Melrose, 
Mass.: “At the Heart of Religion”, “A 
Church More than Ever”, “Harvard and 
Religion—the Memorial Chapel” ; 

Rey. Elbridge F. Stoneham of Winchen- 
don, Mass.: “The Art of Religion”, 
“Motherhood and the Modern Trend”, “A 
Spiritual Budget’, “The Other Man’s 
Religion” ; 

Dr. William L. Sullivan of German- 
town, Pa.: “What Shall We Hold to In 
a World of Change?’ “The Power of 
Christ and the Reason for It’, “Artifice 
and Simplicity’, “I Appoint unto You a 
Kingdom” ; 

Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly of Lincoln, 
Neb.: “At the Dawn of Eternity”, “The 
Two-fold Nature of Beauty’, “Louis 
Pasteur: A Seeker for the Truth’, “Com- 
munism and America” ; 

Rey. David Rhys Williams of Rochester, 
N.Y¥.: “The Breaking of Chains”, “The 
Immorality of Ill Health’, ‘The Ethics 
and Ritual of the Truth Seeker”, “The 
Priesthood of Little Children” ; 

Rey. Alfred J. Wilson of Norwell, 
Mass.: “The Service of Man—the Service 
of God’, ‘“Newman’s Apologia pro Vita 
Sua’, ‘Does Civilization Need Religion?” ; 

Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge, 
Mass.: “Paul, Convert and Missionary”, 
“What Is Revelation?’ ‘What Can We 
Learn from the Humanists?” “The Culti- 
vation of Right Tastes’, “The Conditions 
of Insight’. 


Break Ground at Bennington 


Robert Frost, the poet, will be one of 
the speakers at the ground-breaking for 
Bennington College, Bennington, Vt., Au- 
gust 16. Other speakers are: Stanley G. 
Wilson, governor of Vermont; Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Neilson, president of Smith Col- 
lege; Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novel- 
ist and trustee of Bennington College; and 
Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, canon of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. Dr. Robert Devore 
Leigh, president of Bennington College, 
will preside. 

Bennington College, in which many Uni- 
tarians are interested, will incorporate 
principles of the modern philosophy of 
education. 


HOoPEDALE, MAss.—Lowell Hammond and 
Harold Brown of the Unitarian church 
school received pins at the end of the 
school year for seven years’ perfect at- 
tendance. The following received pins for 
five years’ perfect attendance: Hubert 
Turner, George Nichols, Jr., Marion Cong- 
don, William Burrill, Jr., Eleanor Congdon 
and Natalie Washburn. 
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Rev. Herbert Whitney Dies” 


Rev. Herbert Whitney died at his home 
in North Weare, N.H., July 25. He was 
eighty years old. ; 

A graduate of the theological school of 
St. Lawrence University in the class of 
1872, Mr. Whitney was ordained a Uni- 
versalist minister in 1873 and for fifteen 
years served Universalist churches. After 
a year’s study at the Harvard Divinity 
School, he then entered the Unitarian 
fellowship. Among his last settlements 
were Elizabeth, N.J., Montague, Mass., 
and Bernardston, Mass. He retired from 
the ministry in 1916. ; 

His survivors are his widow, Rey. Mary 
Traffarn Whitney, also a Unitarian min- 
ister, and four sons. 


Laymen’s Service, Barnstable 

A visitation of laymen from Unitarian 
churches of the Greater Boston, Mass., 
district and southeastern Massachusetts 
is planned for a special Laymen’s Sun- 
day service, to be held in the Unitarian 
Church of Barnstable, Mass., August 16 
at 11 a.m. All visiting men will be guests 
of the Barnstable laymen at a_ buffet 
luncheon after the service. 

Channing W. Porter, Boston architect 
and secretary of the Framingham, Mass., 
chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
will preach the sermon, and Bruce K. 
Jerauld, treasurer of Barnstable county, 
will be in charge of the service. Rey. 
Anita Trueman Pickett is minister of the 
church. 


San Diego Annual Meeting 


The annual parish supper and election 
of officers of the First Unitarian Church 
of San Diego, Calif., was held June 2. 
The following were elected: President, 
John H. Hammond; vice-president, George 
A. Garrett; secretary, Louis V. Bennett; 
treasurer, John T. Cowles; financial sec- 
retary, Frederick G. Jackson. The trustees 
elected for a three-year term were Miss 
Alice Lee, E. A. Howell, and Mrs. C. C. 
Caldwell. 

The minister, Dr. Howard B. Bard, 
voiced the sentiment of all present when 
he said this had been a year to be proud 
of, for in spite of the business depression 
the society had gone forward. The 
Women’s Alliance in particular had done 
more than in previous years in the way 
of help to the local chureh and social 
service in the city. The church school had 
had an educational moving picture once 
a month which was much enjoyed by the 
children. The young people’s society had 
a membership of thirty of whom twenty 
were active members. In addition to the 
regular Sunday evening meetings a num- 
ber of social gatherings were held and 
several times money was raised for 
charity work in the city. The average 
attendance at the Sunday evening open 
forum was larger, and this was the best 
all around year in all the twelve years 
of its existence. Among the speakers were 


Dr. Robert A. Millikan, Dr. Will Durant, — 


Dr. G. Ferrero, Italian historian, and Dr. 
P. C. Chang, president of Nanking Uni- 
versity in China. 


| 
; 
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| HINGHAM, MASS. 


| XERCISES commemorating the two 

/ hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 

| the building of the “Old Ship” Meeting- 

| house were held July 26 by the First 
| Parish in Hingham before an audience 

_ that filled nearly every seat in the church. 
The three parishes which have been set 
off from the old parish, the First Congre- 
gational Society of Cohasset, the Second 
Parish in Hingham, and the Third Con- 
gregational Society in Hingham, omitted 
their services and with their ministers 
joined in the ceremonies. The frame of 
the structure, which is said to be the old- 
est building in America continuously used 
for purposes of public worship, was raised 
on July 26, 27, and 28, in the year 1681. 

Congregational singing of Psalm 
XXXIII, from Brady and Tate’s collec- 
tion, the oldest hymn book known to have 
been used by the parish, opened the cele- 
bration and was followed by a service of 
commemoration led by Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper, minister of the church. Scriptures 
were read by Rey. Frederic J. Gauld of 
the First Congregational Society of Co- 
hasset, and Rey. T. Clinton Brockway of 
the Second Parish in Hingham, the same 
being used as were read at the two hun- 
dredth anniversary fifty years ago. Rev. 
Cornelius Heyn of the Third Congrega- 
tional Society in Hingham offered prayer. 
“The printed program was a facsimile of 
that used at the previous celebration. 

Mr. Hooper delivered the address. In it 
he called attention to the uniqueness of 
the occasion, which lay in the fact that 
for two hundred and fifty years the mem- 
bers of a single continuous congregation 
had worshiped in the one building, a 
record, he said, equalled nowhere else 
upon this continent. 

Of interest was his account of the 
echurech-building. “Church-raising in that 
day’, he related, “was always a great 
event in our New England towns. Each 
citizen was forced by law to take part 
in, or contribute to, the raising of the 
meetinghouse. In this early time nails 
were wrought by hand, and consequently 
were searce. It was the custom for a 
town to require that each male inhabitant 
supply to the new church ‘a certain 
amount of nayles’. 

“The barrel of rum was the inevitable 
accompaniment of the raising of a meet- 
inghouse in the days of early New Eng- 
land. The result was that men sometimes 
fell off the scaffolding and were killed. 
At the raising of the second meeting- 
house in Medford, five barrels of rum 
were provided, likewise one barrel of 
brown sugar, one box of fine lemons, and 

two loaves of sugar. We read further that 
two-thirds of the frame fell down, and 
that many were injured. 

“At Northampton, in 1788, an expendi- 
Beare of eight pounds, sterling, was made 
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Celebrate Raising of “Old Ship” Church 
_ In Hingham, Mass., 250 Years Ago July 26 


Crowd fills “oldest church building in continuous use in the United States” 
at service participated in by ministers of daughter churches 


for ten gallons of rum ‘to raise the meet- 
ing house’. The town also paid the village 
doctor three pounds for ‘setting John 
Strong’s bone’, and three pounds, 10 
shillings, for ‘setting Hbenezer Burt’s thy’. 
What the custom was at Hingham I do 
not know but we may fairly assume that 
during the work or at the end of the day 
the workmen had their strong drink. 


“And so the work of building the meet- 
inghouse went merrily on. Its completion 
was effected by the following January. It 
cost the town 4380 pounds and the old 
house. It is interesting to note that the 
new building was first used, not for re- 
ligious purposes, but for a civic gathering. 
On Thursday, January 5, 1682, a town 
meeting was held here. It was not until 
the following Sunday, January 8, that 
services of public worship were first held, 
an occasion at which two infants were 
baptized.” 

Mr. Hooper spoke of the influence the 
New England meetinghouse bore on the 
life of the country. | 

“Truly, this meetinghouse, in company 
with other New England meetinghouses, 
has been a light for the nation’, he de- 
clared. “Out from these confines have gone, 
not only the three daughter churches, but 
members of this. ancient congregation. to 
every part of this broad land. Who shall 
say what upright citizenship, what serv- 
ice to state and nation, what deeds of 
courage, wisdom, and generosity have 
sprung from the sacred associations here 
gathered through the years.” 

The Hingham parish was founded in 
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1635 and the first meetinghouse was 
built during the same year. The present 
building is the second. 

Since its completion the structure has 
undergone a number of changes although 
most of the original building still re- 
mains intact. 

The ceiling was put in place in 1731, 
but was removed in 1930, 200 years later, 
and exposed hand-hewn laths, set in place 
with hand-wrought nails. The great beams 
of the frame work were hand-hewn and 
still show the marks of the broad-ax. 
Also some of the timbers of the roof were 
made from huge curving branches of trees 
in their natural shape. 


Other additions, including galleries, 
were put on in 1741 and 1755. Plain 


wooden benches were at first the furnish- 
ing of the meetinghouse, but in 1755 the 
present pulpit and the first pews were 
erected. The original pews were removed 
in 1869 when necessary repairs were 
made to the floor but, through the gen- 
erosity of Eben Howard Gay of Boston, 
the interior was restored last year. As a 
part of the restoration, several of the 
original pews were installed and thirty of 
the eighty original pew doors were put 
back in their original positions. 

The church is said to be the best pre- 
served example of Puritan meetinghouse 
in America and its roof is of a type now 
extinct in chureh buildings here. Its 
name, “Old Ship” Church, is said to come 
from the peculiar pattern of its roof tim- 
bers, which, if inverted, would closely re- 
semble the hull of a ship. Copies of the 
timbers are in the roof of the colonial 
room of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City. 

The anniversary committee was com- 
posed as follows: Francis H. Lincoln, 
chairman, Arthur D. Marble, Mrs. Charles 
G. Ward, Mrs. Martha A. IL. Lane, Mr. 
Hooper, George M. Thompson, William 
H. C. Walker, and Miss Gertrude Edmands. 


“OLD SHIP” CHURCH, HINGHAM, MASS. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


THEY who WORSHIP 
GOD must worship 


HIM in SPIRIT 


and in TRUTH. 
ST. JOHN 


Personals 


Dr. Charles EB. Snyder, who is conya- 
lescing from his serious illness of last 
spring following his resignation as min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church of Sioux 
City, Ia., has moved with his family to 
Rochester, N.Y., where a daughter, Mrs. 
Joseph Nero, lives. When fully recovered, 
Dr. Snyder expects to continue his work 
in the ministry. 


A daughter, Tarand, was born August 
1 to Rey. and Mrs. R. Lester Mondale of 
Evanston, Ill. 


Rey. Henry T. Secrist of Melrose, Mass., 
officiated at the funeral services in Boston 
of John Reynolds of Brookline, former 
president of the Boston Penny Savings 
3ank, who died at Jackson, N.H., August 4. 


Miss Harriet Knowlton, former director 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and Charles Ranney, former chairman of 
the Town and Gown Club of Boston, 
Mass., were married in Cambridge July 20 
by Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham 
and Rey. Miles Hanson of Roxbury. After 
a wedding trip abroad, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ranney will live in Cambridge. 


Confirmations at Underwood, Minn. 


Seven graduates of the confirmation 
class that has studied during a year with 
Rey. John Flint at the Free Christian 
Chureh of Underwood, Minn., were ad- 
mitted as members at a confirmation sery- 
ice June 14. The class gave evidence of 
wide information and familiarity with 
church and Bible history, and a special 
knowledge of the New Testament and the 
teachings of Jesus. In the evening a mu- 
sical program under the auspices of the 
young people’s society was given. Mr. 
Flint spoke on “What My Flag Means to 
Me”. 

Miss Kathryn Loring of Pride’s Cross- 
ing, Mass., recently gave the church forty 
copies of the new “Hymn and Tune Book”. 
Mr. Flint and eight members of the young 
people’s society attended the Hanska con- 
ference of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Unity choir ended the year’s work 
with a concert. 


Newron, MAss.—Rey. Charles G. Gire- 
lius of Jamestown, N.Y., will preach in 
the First Unitarian Church, August 16, 
and Rey. W. Rupert Holloway of Iowa 
City, Ia., will preach August 23. Union 
services at the Lincoln Park Baptist 
Chureh will be held August 80 and Sep- 
tember 6. The First Unitarian Church 
will reopen September 13. 
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ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


years experience shows 
1 1 that Laymen’s League 

chapters which are repre- 

sented at their conven- 
tions almost invariably do the 
best work. The Eastern Con- 
vention will be held at 


Norwich, Conn., Sept. 18—20 


Members of chapters in all parts 
of the country are invited to 
attend, and Eastern chapters are 
urged to send as many mem- 
bers as can come. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 


Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Horack Werstwoop, D.D., President elect. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious educatidn, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work ayail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer ses- 
sions. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work ; opportunities for self-support. 

Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President. 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, PH.D. S.T.D. 


THE criristian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


CAMPING CLUB 


FOR YOUNG MEN 
Inquire at 48 Boylston St. HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully . 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Mounded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by 
modern science on the experienced wisdom 


gained through more than eighty years of 


child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P.SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

OLERK, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Direcrors ; Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary 
BE. Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, 
M.D., Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip ¥Y. 
De Normandie, Mrs. B®. Merrick Dodd, Jr., 
Richard S. Bustis, M.D., Mrs. John Hoar, 
Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. Perkins, 
2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Stor- 
row, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GmnpraL SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. , 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Prac- 
tical courses in administration. Special courses 
arranged for Church School teachers. 


Rey, LYMAN V. RurLepen, President. 
For particulars address 
Dean Dororuy Dyar, A.B., B.D., 


83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
“In the sdheil & i wik Mountains” 


53rd year opens September 15th. Register now. 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 
Junior School—Grades 5-8. Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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Third Church in Chicago 
ads list of parishes in League’s atiend- 
ance increase reports 


mh 
- More churches reporting, more churches 
‘showing increases in their congregations, 
and higher percentages of increase :—this 
was the encouraging record during the 
past year of the churches whose laymen 
co-operated in the Laymen’s League 
Chureh Attendance Campaign. 
_ With a growth of 81 per cent. in at- 
tendance, the Third Unitarian Church in 
Chicago, Ill., led the list of the churches 
that reported for the entire six-month 
period from November to April. Other 
substantial increases were as follows: 
Urbana, Ill., 46 per cent.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 40 per cent.; New Brighton, N.Y., 
83 per cent.; Seattle, Washington, First, 
32 per cent.; West Newton, Mass., 30 per 
cent.; Trenton, N.J., 26 per cent.; Berlin, 
Mass., 21 per cent.; Indianapolis, Ind., 18 
per cent.; Salem, Mass., First, 13 per cent. ; 
Omaha, Neb., 18 per cent. During the 
months it was open, the church in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., averaged a 19 per cent. in- 
erease, and an incomplete report from 
Marietta, Ohio, showed a 17 per cent. 
growth. An increase of 209 per cent. at 
Bolton, Mass., followed the institution of 
union services. 

A growth of 9 per cent. was reported 
from Somerville, Marlboro, and Lawrence, 
Mass.; Providence, R.I., First; Ithaca, 
N.Y. (incomplete report); and Roxbury, 
‘Mass. (incomplete). Other churches hav- 
ing increases were Sacramento, Calif., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Washington, D.C. (in- 
complete) ; Mount Vernon and Dunkirk, 
N.Y., New York City, All Souls; Laconia, 
N.H.; Greenfield, Hyde Park and Brook- 
line, Second, Mass. 

Of these churches, Omaha led the list 
last year with a 56 per cent. increase; 
Berlin, Mass:, reported a 26 per cent. gain; 
Seattle, First, had a growth of 15 per cent. 

The League gathers these statistics, over 

_a long period, not to promote competition 
among churches, but to. determine the 
factors that influence churchgoing. One 


year’s increase figures do not, of course, | 


tell the whole story in any parish, as, for 
example, the church in Washington, D.C., 
where the increase last year was 6 per 
cent., but where there has been a healthy, 
steady growth over a long period and 
where the average attendance was 479 
from November through April. 


Y. P. R. U. Resolutions 


Resolutions urging the Government to 
“work unremittingly for drastic reduc- 
tion in all military equipment” and “to 
‘take such new and uncompromising meas- 
ures as are necessary for maximum re- 
lief in present and future unemployment” 
and criticizing the United States war de- 
partment for “exhibiting air warfare’ 
were passed by the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union at its annual meeting in 
Boston, Mass., May 22. Other resolutions 
ressed appreciation for the generous 
enthusiastic services of Frank B. 
rick, retiring president, and of Miss 
beth SS. Lindsey, field secretary ; 
tefully acknowledged the vision and 
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devotion of the ministers of the Fellow- 
ship; thanked the American Unitarian 
Association, the General Alliance and the 
Laymen’s League for their friendship and 
co-operation; and endorsed the work of 
the Unitarian Joint Student Committee. 
Resolutions also conveyed greetings to the 
liberal religious youth movements of Hol- 
land, Transylvania, Great Britain, India, 
Lithuania and the Philippine Islands, and 
to the Young People’s Christian Union of 
the Universalist Church. 

The text of the leading resolutions 
follows: 

WHEREAS, The United States with other 
nations has solemnly condemned “recourse 
to war’, and has agreed that the settle 
ment of all disputes “of whatever nature” 
“shall never be sought except by pacific 
means” and 

WHEREAS, This Pact of Paris morally 
obliges all signatories now to confirm 
their good faith by reducing armaments, 
therefore be it 

Resotvep: That the national Young 
People’s Religious Union exhort the 
United States government at the forth- 
coming disarmament conference to work 
unremittingly for drastic reduction in all 
military equipment, and be it further 

RESOLVED: That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the President of the United 


States. 
RESOLVED: That the national Young 
People’s Religious Union deplore the 


action of the United States war depart- 
ment in exhibiting air warfare contrary 
to the nation’s publicly avowed desire 
for disarmament, and contrary to the 
spirit of its solemn renunciation of war. 

Resotvep: That the national Young 
People’s Religious Union exhort federal 
and state governments to take such new 
and uncompromising measures as are nec- 
essary for maximum relief in present and 
future unemployment; and be it further 

Resotvep: That all members of the 
Young People’s Religious Union be urged 
individually and in societies to study the 
fundamental causes of unemployment with 
a view to assisting in their elimination. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word.  Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


CHURCH ORGANIST and CHOIR LEADER de- 
sires position. Six years’ experience, Will go 
anywhere. Write for references. Top CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, C-168. 


WANTED—Boarders—Rest House twenty miles 
from Boston on State Road. Shade trees, 
porches, woods. All improvements, fresh eggs, 
milk, E, A. James, Sherborn, Mass, 


ORGANIST and CHOIR DIRECTOR of several 
years’ experience desires position, Address 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, C-169, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. ~ Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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The Register 


Gives You The 


GES Ts 


of Liberal Thought 


Brevity without any sacrifice of 
thoroughness—that’s the editorial 
policy of _THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


In an era when journalism as a 
whole enshrines the superficial, there 
is an increasing need and a growing 
welcome for publications which recog- 
nize and respect the intelligence of 
their readers. 


A liberal religion is the outgrowth 
of logical thinking—therefore, THE 
REGISTER is edited for thoughtful 
people, for those who are mentally 
alert and able to view with an open 
mind the changing thought of an ever- 
changing world. 


In this way those of a reflective 
turn of mind find a deep and lasting 
the 
which results from this interchange of 
thought. 


reward in mental stimulation 


More and more people are turning 
to THE REGISTER for the “gist” of 
liberal thought. If you know of some- 
one who might appreciate this pub- 
lication, won’t you send us the name 
that 


and address and we will see 


sample copies are mailed? 


The Christian Register 
25 Beacon Street 


Boston 


PLEASAN 


The annual prize for faint praise, says 
The Record Chronicle, Denton, Tex., goes 
to the booster who said flying is now as 
safe as walking. 


Late Arrival (in theater): “If you 
hadn’t come so _ ridiculously early I 
shouldn’t need to squeeze past you.” 

—Punch. 


It’s hard to say which we’d rather not 
listen to, a man singing his own praises 
or one telling his troubles. 

—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“Sorry, son, but that job I asked Mr. 
Gipple to give you has been taken.” 
“That so, dad? I wonder who got it?” 
“Er—ah—ahem! I did !”’—Life. 


“So you use three pairs of glasses, pro- 
fessor?” “Yes, one pair for long sight, one 
pair for short sight and the third to look 
for the other two.’—Troy Times. 


There was the British boy who wrote, 
for the delectation of his teacher: “‘“George 
Washington was a remarkable man. He 
was an American and could not tell a lie.” 


“Convicts should be allowed to go in 
for all kinds of athletics”, we read. With 
the possible exception of cross-country 
running.—The Humorist. 


“Matilda, won’t you sing something for 
our guests?” “Oh, but, dear, it is so late; 
and besides they are beginning to go.” 
“Yes, but not quickly enough.” 

—Illustrirte Zeitung. 


Jackson came home after a visit to 
friends. “Well”, asked his wife, “did you 
see the Jones’ twins?’ “Yes.” “Oh, 
George”, she went on eagerly, “don’t you 
think the boy is the picture of his father?” 
“Yes”, he said, “I certainly do. And the 
girl is the talkie of her mother.” 

—Tit-Bits. 


A group of reporters were gossiping 
about the war between newspapers and 
radio. There was some apprehension over 
radio’s alleged entry into the scoopee field. 
“Radio”, flipped one scribe, ‘never will 
replace the newspaper. You can’t wrap 
up a lunch in a radio!” 

—New York Mirror. 


There was a young American lady who 
went to Greece. Standing with the ruins 
of the ancient civilization all about her, 
she remained immobile for a time, with a 
puzzled look upon her face. ‘‘This’’, said 
the official guide, in a loud voice, “is the 
Acropolis”. “But”, replied the girl, with 
bewilderment, “where are the Four Horse- 
men?’—World To-morrow. 


President Hoover could hardly have 
realized the length to which interpretation 
of his famous moratorium would go. The 
American Banker, supposedly in a position 
to know, says that proposals have been 
made of moratoria on real estate mort- 
gages to halt foreclosure sales, of mora- 
toria on taxes, farm loans, and a variety 
of personal indebtedness. Last but not 
least, a group of Kentuckians, when they 
learned of the President’s move, held a 
celebration and decided not to pay any 
bills of any kind. 
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Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 

sixty-five years of age or over who have 

had at least twenty years of active service 
in our churches. 


President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rev. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Revy. Harold G. Arnold 

Send contributions to the new 
Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PUTA eb 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON : 


fae following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


POT C CCC CCCP 


PAT 


SLL AAA 2 


POTEET 


Local and Suburban Service 


Ez 
A 


OTT 


ACTA l TASS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 


Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Tn this Dumber 


Editorials wre 
Significant Sentiments ...+.-. 
Correspondence 


“Universalist Editorial Policy’; Cancella- 
tion the Great Need; ‘“‘Pleasant Memory” 


Articles and Features 


For a Filipino Communion Service, 
Feast of Brothers AD kp Me ce 
The Radio Announcer, by Edward H. 
Cotton...» «vise fh t4 sleek ee 
Organizing the Force of Spiritual Ideals . 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets, Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rey. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Mr. 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. 11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon 
by Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian ~ 
Church, West Newton, Mass. q 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- | 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul : 
Harmon Chapman, ministers, No services dur- 
ing July and August. d 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Hast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—First Parish, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight time. 
Mr, Silliman will preach August 16. Summer 
visitors welcome. 


ROSLINDALE, MASS.—Unitarian Church. 
Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, minister. Summer 
Union Services, Baptist, Methodist, Unita- 
rian, and Congregational churches. Thursdays, 
August 13 and August 20, at 7.45 p.m., Illus- 
trated Talks and Music. Subjects, ‘““Ten Great 
” and “Dramatic Expression of Reli- 
gion’. Sundays at 10.30 a.m., Junior Church, 
11 o'clock. Union Services. Subjects August _ 
16 and August 23, “Book of Life’ and “The 
Art of Human UWEngineering”’. Rey. William 
Ware Locke, minister-at-large. 


THE UNITARIAN SOCIETY 
HAMPTON FALLS, N.H. 


Sunday Services during August, 10.30 A.M. 
Rey. Max A. Kapp will preach. 


Special music each week. Everyone cordially invited. 


THE WHITE RABBIT 


SPRINGFIELD, MAINE 
Near Grand Lake System 530 Feet Above Sea Level 


Over Night Camps Comfortable Rooms: 
Home Cooking 
Fresh Vegetables Certified Water 


Board by day or week Reasonable rates upon application j 
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Ignorant 
The Greatest Book 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


